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Pitta ceruleitorques, Diceum sanghirense, Prionochilus san- 
ghirensis, and Calornis sanghirensis are described as new. 
From Tifore and Batang Keteil only six species were obtained, 
which, however, tend to show that these islets belong zoolo- 
gically rather to Halmahera than to Celebes. 


29. Salvadori’s Prodromus of Papuan Ornithology. 


[Prodromus Ornithologiæ Papuasiæ et Moluccarum. Auctore Thoma 
Salvadori. Pars I. Paradiseidæ. Ann. Mus. Civ. di St. Nat. di Genova, 
vol ix. p: 188. Pars II. Columbæ, ibid. p. 194.] 

As a prelude to his grand work on the birds of the Papuan 
subregion, which is to be based on the extensive collections 
of Beccari, D’Albertis, and Bruijn, Dr. Salvadori has com- 
menced a series of lists of the species of the principal groups 
of this avifauna, with an account of their distribution, of 
which these two papers are the first. 

Of the Paradiseide, Dr. Salvadori enumerates 31 species, 
of Pigeons 90, as belonging to the Papuan subregion. Of 
the last-named group three are described as new in the pre- 
sent paper, namely Ptilopus zonurus, from the Aroo Islands, 
Macropygia keiensis, from the Key Islands, and M. griseinucha, 
from Jobi and Mysore. Gouri beccarii is established provi- 
sionally upon the crest of a bird of this genus, obtained by 
Beccari at Humboldt Bay. 


XXI.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed “ To the Editors of ‘ The 
Ibis,’ ”? have been received :— . 


Sirs,—In my recently published account of the zoology of 
Persia* (‘ Eastern Persia,’ vol. i. p. 128), I classed Caprimulgus 
unwini, Hume, as a synonym of C. mahrattensis, Sykes. My 
reason for so doing was that Mr. Hume described C. unwini 
(Ibis, 1871, p.406) as distinguished from all other Indian Goat- 
suckers by the following leading characteristics :—The upper 


* The whole zoological portion of this work was in print before the 
end of 1874; hence the omission of all notices of subsequent publications. 
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three fourths of the tarsus are feathered in front; the two 
outer tail-feathers on each side are tipped with white, more 
broadly in the male; and both sexes have white spots on the 
first three primaries. Now C. mahrattensis is distinguished 
by precisely these characters, except that the tarsus is only 
about half concealed by feathers in the specimens I have ex- 
amined. I should add that Lord Tweeddale first pointed out 
to me the close agreement between the description of C. un- 
wint and the characters of C. mahrattensis. 

When I told Mr. Hume of the conclusion at which I had 
arrived, he assured me I was mistaken, and placed the whole 
of his specimens at my disposal for examination. He at the 
same time said that his only doubt was whether C. unwini 
might not prove to be a variety of C. europeus. At the time 
he described the former, his only specimen of C. europeus was 
a large English female. A male specimen, from Europe, but 
without precise locality, has since been added to his collec- 
tion; and I find that this agrees well with the types of C. 
Unwin. 

The conclusion at which I have arrived, after examining all 
the specimens, is, that the sex of one of the types of C. unwini 
was probably wrongly determined, and that, instead of being 
male and female, both skins are those of males, that they are 
quite distinct from C. mahrattensis, but that they belong to the 
pale-grey race of C. europeus, of which I obtained specimens 
in South-eastern Persia, and that, whilst the name of C. un- 
wini must become a synonym, C. europeus must be added to 
the Indian fauna. Besides the two original types from the 
Agror valley, in Hazara, in the extreme north of the Punjab, 
Mr. Hume has since obtained a female without any white on 
the tail from Mari (the sanitarium somewhat further east) ; 
and he is inclined to refer to the same species two other 
females, one from Sirsa, in the Punjab, the other from Etawah, 
in the north-west provinces. These latter, however, are 
doubtfully identified, being smaller in all their dimensions ; 
one of them is certainly immature. It will be curious if 
this proves to be a resident race, and not migratory, like the 
western form. 
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I have also examined the types of the two species of Batra- 
chostomus described as new by Mr. Hume (‘ Stray Feathers,’ 
ii. p. 848) by the names of B. castaneus and B. punctatus. 
These have been referred by Lord Tweeddale, in Blyth’s “Ca- 
talogue of the Mammals and Birds of Burma” (J. A.S.B. 
1875, pt. 1. extra number, p. 84), the former to B. affinis, 
Blyth, the latter to B. moniliger, Layard. There are in Mr. 
Hume’s collection the following specimens representing this 
genus :— | 

Batrachostomus affinis, Blyth, three specimens (sex not 
noted) from Malacca. These have been compared with Blyth’s 
original type in Calcutta. 

B. castaneus, Hume, three specimens, from Sikkim, sex 
doubtful. 

B. sp., two specimens, one adult and marked female, the 
other immature, from Sikkim, closely agreeing in general 
coloration with the figure of Otothriæ hodgsoni (P. Z. S. 1859, 
p. 101, pl. clu.), but having the same bill as B. castaneus. 

B. moniliger, Layard, three specimens—-a male, female, and 
nestling (sexes carefully determined by Mr. Bourdillon)—from 
Travancore. 

B. punctatus, Hume, the type from Ceylon, sex un- 
determined. 

It is, in the first place, quite clear that B. castaneus is a 
different bird from B. affinis, despite so close a general re- 
semblance that one bird might easily be mistaken for the 
other. The coloration above is nearly the same, B. castaneus 
being a little paler chestnut, and wanting entirely the con- 
spicuous white spots which occur on the wing-coverts of B. 
affinis, though both birds have the white black-edged spots 
on the scapulars, and the narrow white collar edged with 
black. Beneath there is more difference, B. affinis bemg 
much paler, and having the feathers of the breast and abdo- 
mine pale isabelline, with rufous edges, which are broader on 
the breast. In B. castaneus the greater portion of the lower 
surface is the same colour as the back, chestnut; but many 
feathers on the throat, breast, and upper abdomen are white, 
with black margins. The number of these feathers and their 
distribution appear to vary slightly in the different specimens. 
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The great distinction, however, between B. castaneus and 
B. affinis is in the form of the bill, which is much smaller in. 
the former, measuring in all three specimens about 1°05 in. 
across at the gape, whilst in the three specimens of B. affinis 
it measures 1-4 in. B. castaneus, however, is rather the 
larger bird of the two, the wing measuring 5'2 to 5°5, whereas 
in none of the specimens of B. affinis examined does the wing 
exceed 5'1, and in one it is only 4°5, as in Blyth’s original type. 

The female bird already noticed as agreeing in general 
coloration with Ctothriv hodgsoni agrees fairly in all its di- 
mensions with Batrachostomus castaneus, and may be the 
female of it. Otothrix was separated from Batrachostomus by 
Mr. Gray on account of its smaller bill and different colora- 
tion; and although the shape of the bill in the figure (P. Z. S. 
1859, pl. clii.) is totally different from that of Batrachostomus, 
no mention of any such startling difference is made in the 
text, and I see that Lord Tweeddale, in Blyth’s Catalogue of 
the Birds of Burma, p. 83, has referred O. hodgsoni to Batra- 
chostomus, so that it is probable that the representation of the 
bill in the figure is defective. On the whole [ think that 
Mr. Hume’s suggestion that B. hodgsoni and B. castaneus 
are the two sexes of one bird.is highly probable. The young 
bird has the grey mottled plumage of B. hodgsoni, which is 
in favour of the latter being the female. 

Of the two specimens from Travancore, referred by Mr. 
Hume to B. moniliger, the female agrees on the whole fairly 
with Mr. Blyth’s description (J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 806) both 
in coloration and dimensions. ‘These skins will be fully de- 
scribed by Mr. Hume in a forthcoming number of ‘ Stray 
Feathers.’ Both differ greatly from B. punctatus, being much — 
larger, with bills measuring fully 1:4 across at the gape, 
whilst the breadth in B. punctatus is 1:25. In the latter the 
wing measures 4°35, and the tail 3°9; in the female of B. mo- 
niliger, which approaches nearest in plumage to B. punctatus, 
the wing measures 4°8 and the tail 4 inches. The whole 
plumage in the latter 1s browner ; and although the difference 
is much less than in the case of B. affinis and B. castaneus, 
I certainly think that B. meniliger and B. punctatus are dis- 
tinct forms. 
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It is, however, a curious circumstance that the female of 
B. moniliger is more uniform in colour and more rufous than 
the male, the reverse of what is supposed to be the case in 
B. hodgsoni. Mr. Hume, who called my attention to this, 
suggested that, after all, perhaps B. castaneus is the female 
of B. hodgsoni. This I rather doubt, because the plumage of 
the young bird agrees with the latter; but the two plumages 
(the rufous and the brown) differ too much for it to be pro- 
bable that they are merely red and grey phases, irrespective 
of sex. | 

Since writing the above, however, I see that Dr. Jerdon 
(Ibis, 1871, p. 356) has already stated that Mr. Blyth consi- 
dered Ofothrizx to be the male of Batrachostomus. AN that Mr. 
Blyth stated, in his commentary on the ‘ Birds of India,’ was 
that Otothriz is merely the adult phase of certain Batra- 
chostomi. The fragments of two specimens of Batrachostomus, 
from Darjeeling, briefly described by Mr. Blyth in 1849 
(J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 806), were at first referred by him to 
B. affinis; but subsequently, in his ‘ Catalogue of the Birds in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society,’ p. 81, he ascribed them 
to “a nearly allied but distinct species.” From the descrip- 
tion it appears probable that these specimens belonged to the 
two forms subsequently described as Otothrix hodgsoni and 
B. castaneus. 

Yours &e., 


W. T. BELANFORD. 
Simla, October 22nd, 1876. 


Srrs,—As there has been of late considerable confusion in 
the nomenclature of the species of Tetraogallus, perhaps a few 
words on the subject will not be out of place. 

The type of the genus Tetraogallus is generally admitted 
to be a bird which was obtained by S. G. Gmelin at Astrabad, 
in Northern Persia, and was called by him Tetrao caspius 
(Reise d. Russl. th. iv. p. 67, pl. x.). Pallas subsequently 
described and figured a bird procured in the Caucasus under 
the name Tetrao caucasica (Googr. Rosso-As. vol. ii. p. 76, 
pl). Now, as the species of Tetraogallus found in the Cau- 
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casus is totally different from that which occurs in Persia 
and Asia Mimor, and as these two species have not been found 
inhabiting the same mountain-range, it is evident that T. cau- 
casicus cannot be regarded as a synonym of T. caspius, but 
must stand by itself. 

The Lophophorus nigel of Jardine aud Selby (Ill. Orn. 
pl. 76) appears to have been founded on a female obtained 
from the same district as the bird described by Gmelin; and 
as the descriptions and figures agree sufficiently well, this 
name must be referred (as it already has been by various 
authors) to T. caspius. 

Other specimens which have of late attracted attention 
are :—(1) a bird in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, ori- 
ginally received from Erzeroum, and described by M. Oustalet 
under the name of Tetraogallus challayet (Bull. Soc. Phil. 
1875, p. 54, and Journ. de l’Inst. 1875, p. 353); (2) A series 
of specimens collected in the Taurus by myself, and upon 
which Mr. Dresser has based his Tetraogallus tauricus (P. Z.S. 
1876, p. 675); and (3) a bird mentioned as inhabiting Ar- 
menia (?) by Herr Radde, and referred to without description 
by HH. Bolle and Brehm as Megaloperdix raddei (Journ. für 
Orn. 1873, p. 4). 

All these three names are, without any doubt, synonymous. 
Specimens of Tetraogallus tauricus which have been com- 
pared with L. nigelli have been found to agree with that bird, 
and consequently with T. caspius. The three names given 
above are therefore synonyms of the origmal T. caspius; 
and, unless the specimen recently obtained in the Manrack 
Mountains by Messrs. Finsch and Brehm should prove to be 
new, the genus Tetraogallus at present consists of five species, 
viz. Tetraogallus caspius (Gm.), T. caucasicus (Pall.), T. 
himalayensis, G. R. Gray, T. altaicus (Gebler), and T. ti- 
betanus, Gould. 

Yours &c., 
C. G. DANFORD. 
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GentLeMEN,—I send you the following note on Dr. B. 
Radakoff’s recently published Hand-Atlas*, believing that it 
will not be uninteresting to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ :— . 

About a week ago I was informed of the issue of the above 
work; and I received the first seven sheets to day. These in- 
clude two title-pages, introduction (one page), four sheets of 
the Atlas, being four maps of Europe, Asia, and Africa on 
Mercator’s projection, the whole elephant-folio size, and open- 
ing at the end. The land is shown edged with blue; and all 
the principal towns, rivers, mountains, &c. are shown. Upon 
these four maps there are marked the respective geographical 
ranges of Tinnunculus alaudarius, Tetrao bonasia, Tetrao 
tetrix, and Upupa epops, in red, thus :— 

(1) Zur Bezeichnung der Gegenden im denen die Art 
nistet 2. Soe e AUAN 

(2) Zur Beati iE Sablon welche die Art bloss 
duarchzieht . . . =-= 

(3) Zur ROE is Gegenden i in e die Art nur 
tiberwintert . . . . 2. SX 

(4) Zur Bezeichnung Ter eoa in denen man mit 
Wahrscheinlichkeit das Vorhandensein einer Art voraussetzen 
kann, obgleich dafür keine literarischen Beweise existiren. 

The work is to be continued, I understand, upon the same 
plan, giving a map for each of the species, and is issued by 
A. Lang of Moscow. As a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of geographical distribution, this exhaustive work should 
be in the library of every student of the subject. 

My object in sending you this notice is not only that I 
may draw general attention to it, but also to point out that 
a series of papers, upon which I have myself been engaged, 
seem to me to supplement in an admirable way this larger and 
more elaborate work; and the symbols used by me, if added 
to those upon the maps, could be easily utilized to show the 
more minute particulars of distribution in minor areas upon 
a larger scale. I would in this connexion refer you to the 
following papers by me :— 

* Hand-Atlas der geogr. Ausbreitung der im europäischen Russland 


aistenden Vögel, zusammengestellt von Dr. B. Radakoff (H. Berghaus’s 
\tlas der Thier-Geographie). First 7 sheets. Moscow: 1876. 
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“On an uniform Method of Registration for Observations 
on Natural History, especially as regards Distribution and 
Migration” (Proc. Glasg. Nat.-Hist. Soc. 1876-77). In the 
press. 

“On the Distribution of the Birds of N. Russia.—Part I. 
The Latitudinal Distribution of Birds of N.E. Russia. Part 
II. The Longitudinal Distribution of Birds of N. Russia, 
north of 64° 80! N. lat? (Annals & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1877.) 
Part i. in the press, part ii. in MS., part iii. in preparation*. 

Joun A. Harvie Brown. 


P.S. I may be allowed to add that I knew nothing of Dr. 
Radakoff’s work until about a week ago, when I heard of it 
from Messrs. Friedlander & Sohn, Berlin. : 


Cobham, March 12, 1877. 

Sirs,—As a very recently elected and extremely unsci- 
entific member of the B. O. U., it is with great diffidence 
that I ask leave to call attention to a neglected point in the 
natural history of the Wheatear (Saxicola wnanthe). 

I allude to the two very distinct. races of that bird, which 
I cannot help thinking fully as worthy of scientific recog- 
nition as the two races of Bullfinch (Pyrrhula europea and 
P. major). l 

Indeed, as I propose to show, there is considerable analogy 
between the two cases, the larger race being in each case 
distinguished by a deeper colouring as well as by size. 

The only authorities that I have been able to discover on 
the subject are Gould and Schlegel, other authors having 
failed to recognize any variation in the individuals of Sazicola 
ænanthe as generally recognized. Of these two authors 
Gould is the only one who gives exact measurements of the 
larger race; I therefore quote the following from his ‘ Birds ' 
of Great Britain’ :— 

Length. Spread of wing. Wing. 


im. in. in. 
Large race . . . 6% 112 4 
Small race . . . 52 103 31 


‘* Part iii, Longit. Dist. of Birds of N. Russia, between 60° and 64° - 
30' N, lat. 
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Without giving his other measurements, these will be 
enough to show the proportions of the two forms. As re- 
gards the difference in colouring, that is easily stated. Both 
races assume in spring a grey back, a white forehead and 
eye-streak, and a darker wing; but while the smaller race 
changes from a reddish buff on the lower surface to pale 
yellow-buff on the throat and breast, and whitish on the ab- 
domen, the larger race retains the deep reddish buff on the 
throat and breast, and if there is any difference between the 
autumn and spring colouring of these parts, it is that there 
is a richer glow of red about them in spring than in autumn. 

It is clear therefore that, independently of size, the rich 
reddish throat of the larger bird distinguishes it at once from 
the paler bird. 

It remains to say what little I know of the separate range 
and migration of this large race. It is soon told. I know 
nothing of the bird’s occurrence west. of Sussex; but it cer- 
tainly appears every May on the shores of Sussex and Kent, 
and also on the opposite shores of the Continent (see Schlegel’s 
‘ Birds of Europe’). Schlegel says it appears “in the month 
of May.” Gould obtained two specimens from Dungeness 
on May 9. My brother, Mr. Ivo Bligh, shot one in Cobham 
Park, near Gravesend, on May Ist. This last specimen agrees 
exactly in size and colour with Gould’s life-size figure, and 
‘also with specimens at Swaysland’s, the Brighton bird- 
preserver’s. 

On the whole, therefore, I am unable to see why such a 
distinctly large race, that retains a red breast in summer, and 
arrives on our south-east coast in May instead of March, 
should not be as worthy of recognition as the large brightly 
coloured Bullfinch of Eastern Europe. 

Yours &c., 
CLIFTON. 


Northrepps, Norwich, 
20th March, 1877. 


SıRs,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1860, p. 171, for 1862, p. 207, for 
1873, p. 324, I recorded the laying of a series of eggs in confine- 
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ment by a specimen of Vultur auricularis in my possession ; 
and I am now desirous of recording the death of this bird, 
which occurred on 17th March, 1877. This Vulture was 
purchased by me at the sale of the collection at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens in 1855, and was then a fully adult and, 
apparently, rather an old bird. During the period that this 
Vulture lived in my possession she laid twelve eggs, but never 
more than one in a year; the earliest date of laying was that 
of the first egg, laid on 15th February, 1859, and the latest, 


of her last egg, laid 18th March, 1872. 
I am yours, &c., 


J. H. Gurney. 


Sirs,—In some interesting remarks on Anthus gustavi, 
Swinhoe (anteà, p. 128), Mr. Seebohm observes that this 
Pipit should be looked for in winter in the Philippine Islands, 
in the Malay archipelago. At page 117 of the Zoological 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ vol. viil., the occurrence of this 
species in Celebes is noticed, and its identity with Pipastes 
batchianensis, G. R. Gray, is recorded. 

Yours truly, 


TWEEDDALE. 
Chislehurst, March 1, 1877. 


New Work on Madagascar and Mascarene Birds by Dr. Hart- 
laub*.—Under the title given above, the veteran ornithologist, 
Dr. G. Hartlaub of Bremen, has just issued a new and complete 
revision of the ornis of Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands. 
It is now fifteen years since the appearance of Dr. Hartlaub’s 
former work on this subject, entitled ‘Ornithologischer Bei- 
trag zur Fauna Madagascars.’ During this period great ad- — 
vances have been made in our knowledge of the ornithology 
of these countries, especially by the researches of A. Gran- 
didier, Pollen and Van Dam, Edward Newton, and Crossley, 
nearly the whole of which Dr. Hartlaub has been able, through 
the kind aid of these naturalists, or that of the authorities of 


* Die Vogel Madagascars und der Mascarenen, ein Beitrag zur Zoologie 
der aethiopischen Region. 
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the museums in which their specimens have been deposited, 
to incorporate into the present work. 

As a frontispiece of the work (which consists of an octavo 
volume of 400 pages), a copy of a newly discovered original 
picture of the Dodo by Savary is given. We hope to give a 
more extended notice of this important publication in our 
next number. 


New Work on Indian Birds.—Messrs. A. O. Hume and G. 
F. L. Marshall send us a prospectus of ‘The Game Birds of 
India,’ with “hand-coloured illustrations of all the known 
species,” to be published early in 1878. The size will be 
that of Shelley’s ‘Birds of Egypt. There will be four 
volumes, each with about forty plates, the price to sub- 
scribers in advance being £4 14s. 6d., paid in England, or 
Rs. 54 in India. The first will contain the Peafowl, Phea- 
sants, Jungle Fowl, and Spur Fowl; the second the Par- 
tridges, Quail, Bustard, and Florikin; the third the Pigeons 
and Sandgrouse ; the fourth the Water-birds, Cranes, Geese, 
Duck, Teal, Snipe, Woodcock, &c. A fifth volume may, 
perhaps, be subsequently added, containing the Plovers and 
Waders, which, “ though not actually Game Birds, often afford 
very excellent eating ;” but only the four volumes enumerated 
above will be put in hand at once. 


Exploration of Tenasserim.—Major Godwin-Austen, who 
is temporarily engaged in arranging the collection of birds in 
the new Imperial Museum at Calcutta, writes to us of a plan 
which has been started there for the collection of zoological 
specimens in the Tenasserim provinces. The services of a 
young Swedish collector, named Ossian Limborg, who had 
lately arrived in Calcutta, had been obtained with this object. 
After previous instruction, Mr. Limborg had been despatched, 
in company with a taxidermist and a native collector, on the 
llth of December last to his destination. His first- trip was 
to the high range of Moulé, east of Moulmain, about 5000 
feet high, the base of which he reached on the 31st of De- 
cember. Major Godwin-Austen writes on February 1, that 
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Limborg had hitherto done very well. His “ first consign- 
ment, of some 200 birdskins, a few small mammals, reptiles, 
and fishes, and a lot of good insects, arrived a few days since, 
showing that he must have worked hard. We are going to 
send him another and better taxidermist. The duplicates 
will be sold to help expenses ; and those who apply first will 
have the first choice.” 


Pitta versus Brachyurus.—Mr. Elliot, in his well-known 
monograph, uses the generic term Brachyurus for the great 
body of Pittas, 2. e. those with short tails, and confines Pitta 
to the sharp-tailed section, containing P. cyanura and others. 
But there is no doubt this practice is indefensible. Pitta, 
as originally established in 1816 by Vieillot (Analyse, p. 42), 
is defined as =“ Bréve” of Buffon. Now Buffon’s “ Bréve” 
contained only four species, all belonging to the short-tailed 
division. 

Again, the type of Brachyurus, founded by Thunberg in 
1821 (K. Vet. Ak. Handl. 1821, p. 370), is Turdus triostegus 
of the Museum Carlsonianum, which = Pitta bengalensis 
of the short-tailed section. Therefore Brachyurus= Pitta, 
and these names cannot be used for different genera. 


Name of Falco dickinsoni.—In the first volume of his Cata- 
logue of Birds (p. 447) Mr. Sharpe has altered the specific 
name of the Falcon described and figured in ‘ The Ibis’ for 
1864, and called dickinsoni (after its discoverer, the late Dr. 
John Dickinson, of the Oxford and Cambridge Central-African 
Mission), to “ dickersont.” ‘This he appears to have done in 
consequence of what Mr. Gurney has stated, Ibis, 1869, p. 444. 
But I believe Mr. Gurney must have been mistaken. With 
the late Dr. Dickinson himself I never had the good fortune 
to be acquainted, but on referring to the correspondence which 
I had with his brother, Mr. R. Dickinson, of Jarrow-upon- 
Tyne, I find that my version of the family name is undoubt- 
edly correct. I must add that Mr. Sharpe ought, in my 
opinion, to have stated in his ‘ Catalogue’ the grounds upon 
which the change was made, as it might otherwise have been 
supposed to be a typographical error.—P. L. S. - 


